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REPORT. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  Contributors  to  The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  Board  of  Directors  submit  a statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  which  has  just 
closed. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Institution  on  the  first 
day  of  January  last,  was  175,  viz:  94  boys  and  81 
girls ; received  into  the  Institution  since  that  time,  52, 
viz:  25  boys  and  27  girls;  discharged,  20  boys  and  19 
girls ; and  there  remained  on  the  first  inst.  188,  viz  : 99 
boys  and  89  girls. 

During  the  year,  Mr.  Amasa  Pratt  and  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Whitmore  retired  from  the  Institution.  Some  inconve- 
nience has  resulted  from  the  change  in  our  teachers, 
and  an  unusual  degree  of  labor  has  been  thrown  on  our 
excellent  Principal.  Messrs.  Jacob  D.  Kirkhuff  and 
Henry  S.  Pratt  have  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  these  gentlemen  will 
become  efficient  instructors. 

Great  care  is  given  to  the  physical  training  and  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  of  the  pupils.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  suitable  diet  and  clothing,  and  enjoy  regular 
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and  appropriate  exercise  in  the  play-grounds.  Their 
apartments  are  spacious  and  well  ventilated.  Each 
pupil  on  his  admission  is  examined  by  the  medical 
attendant,  and  vaccinated. 

The  health  of  the  family  has  been  excellent,  and  no 
death  occurred  during  the  year.  Great  harmony  has 
pervaded  the  household.  The  usual  studies  have  been 
pursued,  and  the  conduct  and  improvement  of  the 
scholars  have  been  satisfactory.  A few  cases  have 
occurred  where  young  persons  have  been  recommended 
for  admission,  as  being  intelligent,  who  were  so  feeble- 
minded as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  instruction. 
Those  who  undertake  to  recommend,  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  recommended.  Where  a peculiar  aptness 
exists  to  receive  instruction  in  articulation,  it  is  given, 
but  the  Directors  and  their  experienced  and  able  Prin- 
cipal are  confirmed  in  their  opinion  that  it  is  very  inju- 
dicious to  attempt  to  teach  all  to  speak ; the  time  thus 
almost  uselessly  spent,  would  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  developing  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  fur- 
nishing them  with  useful  information. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  the  Board  have  not 
deemed  advisable  to  take  any  measures  to  purchase  a 
site  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  new  buildings,  but  when 
the  time  shall  come  when  such  a measure  can  be  advan- 
. tageously  adopted,  no  doubt  it  will  be. 

With  all  the  care  the  Directors  could  take,  to  guard 
the  expenditures  of  the  Institution,  they  have  necessa- 
rily been  large.  No  expense  has  been  incurred  that 
could  be  avoided ; but  the  continued  high  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  has  caused  a large  outlay  to  be  una- 
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voidable.  The  cost  of  each  pupil  exceeds  the  charge 
made,  by  $16  40. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Institution  is  exhibited 
by  the  account  of  the  Treasurer,  which  accompanies 
this  Report. 

During  the  year,  the  Board  have  lost  two  valued 
associates,  John  P.  Crozer,  and  Jeremiah  Hacker, 
Esquires. 

Mr.  Crozer’s  death  took  place  at  his  residence,  in 
Delaware  County,  on  the  11th  day  of  March  last.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  enterprise,  his  integrity  and 
his  beneficence.  This  Institution  is  indebted  to  his  wise 
liberality  for  two  scholarships  founded  by  him,  and  for 
a donation  of  four  thousand  dollars  as  the  foundation  of 
a building  fund , for  the  purpose  of  erecting  enlarged 
and  improved  buildings  in  the  country,  but  near  the 
city.  While  the  Institution  exists,  John  P.  Crozer  will 
be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  recipients  of  his  bounty. 

Jeremiah  Hacker  died  at  Germantown,  on  the  21st 
day  of  October. 

Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  “ to  know  him  was 
to  love  him ; to  name  him  was  to  praise  him.” 

The  Board  have  still  under  consideration  the  subject 
of  applying  to  the  Legislature  for  the  means  of  extend- 
ing the  term  of  instruction  to  such  pupils  as  would  be 
thereby  especially  benefitted. 

The  foundation  of  scholarships  is  again  earnestly 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  opulent  and  the 
benevolent. 

The  Report  of  the  Ladies’  Committee,  hereunto 
annexed,  will  be  perused  with  satisfaction.  They  have 
performed  their  duties  with  their  accustomed  kindness. 
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The  Report  of  the  Principal  is  full  of  interest.  He 
and  his  assistants  have  the  approbation  of  the  Board  for 
the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  they  have  discharged 
the  various  duties. 

The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  books,  &c.,  from  Messrs.  C.  H.  Hutchin- 
son, George  W.  Childs,  Lewis  A.  Godey,  T.  S.  Arthur, 
and  T.  B.  Peterson,  and  tender  their  thanks  to  the 
donors. 

With  the  fervent  hope  that  the  blessings  of  this  Insti- 
tution may  be  more  widely  extended,  and  that  those 
entrusted  with  its  management  may  be  guided  with 
wisdom  from  on  high,  the  Directors  surrender  up  their 
trust. 


GEORGE  SHARSWOOD, 

President. 


Attest — James  J.  Barclay, 

Secretary . 


Philadelphia,  January  2,  1867. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Gentlemen  : — During  the  year  1866  there  were  con- 
nected with  the  Institution  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  pupils,  viz  : — one  hundred  and  nineteen  boys,  and 
one  hundred  and  eight  girls. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1866,  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five,  viz  : — ninety-four  boys  and  eighty- 
one  girls. 

There  were  received  during  the  year  fifty-two  mutes, 
viz  : — twenty-five  boys  and  twenty-seven  girls. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1867,  there  remained 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pupils,  viz : — ninety-nine 
boys  and  eighty-nine  girls. 


Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils , 

153  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

“ New  Jersey. 

“ Delaware. 

Crozer  Scholarship,  No.  1, 
“ “ No.  2. 


11 

5 

1 

1 

1 

16 


44 

44 

a 

a 


u 

44 

44 

44 


44 

44 


“ John  Wright  Scholarship. 

By  their  friends,  or  the  Institution. 


188 
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Those  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  from  the  fol- 


Allegheny, 

loiving  Counties,  viz: 

- 9 Lawrence, 

- 1 

Armstrong, 

- 1 Lebanon, 

- 2 

Beaver,  - 

- 3 Lehigh,  - 

- 3 

Berks, 

- 4 Luzerne, 

- 1 

Blair, 

- 5 Lycoming, 

- 2 

Bradford, 

- 4 Mifflin,  - 

- 1 

Bucks, 

- 4 Monroe,  - 

- 8 

Butler,  - 

1 Montgomery,  - 

- 8 

Cambria, 

- 2 Northampton,  - 

- 5 

Carbon,  - 

- 1 Northumberland, 

- 3 

Centre,  - 

- 3 Perry,  ... 

- 1 

Chester,  - 

- 2 Philadelphia,  - 

- 33 

Columbia, 

- 3 Pike, 

- 1 

Crawford, 

- 3 Susquehanna, 

- 3 

Cumberland,  - 

- 4 Schuylkill, 

- 2 

Delaware, 

- 1 Venango, 

- 1 

Dauphin, 

1 Warren,  - 

- 2 

Erie, 

- 6 Washington, 

- 3 

Fayette,  - 

- 1 Wayne,  - 

- 2 

Fulton,  - 

- 1 Westmoreland, 

- 2 

Greene,  - 

- 1 Wyoming, 

- 1 

Indiana,  - 

- 2 York,  - 

- 3 

J uniata,  - 

- 2 

Total,  153 


Those  supported  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are  from  the  fol- 
lowing Counties , viz : 


Atlantic, . 

- 1 

Middlesex, 

- 1 

Burlington, 

- 2 

Monmouth, 

- 1 

Camden,  - 

- 4 

Salem, 

- 1 

Hunterdon, 

- 1 

Total,  11 
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Those  supported  by  the  State  of  Delaware  are  from  the  folloiv- 

ing  Counties , viz : 

New  Castle,  - - - 4 Sussex,  - - - - 1 

Total,  5 

Supported  by  their  friends,  or  the  Institution. 

Pennsylvania,  - ' - - 10  Virginia,  - - - 1 

New  Jersey,  - - - 2 Tennessee,  - - - 1 

Maryland,  - - - 1 Mississippi,  - - - 1 

Total,  16 


Of  the  fifty-two  mutes  admitted  in  1866, 


Twenty- 

seven 

were 

born  deaf. 

One 

lost  hearing  by  Spotted  fever  at  live  years  of  age. 

One 

66 

66 

66 

Scarlet  fever  at  live  months. 

One 

66 

66 

66 

“ “ three  years. 

One 

66 

46 

66 

‘k  “ nine  months. 

One 

66 

66 

66 

“ “ two  years. 

One 

a 

66 

66 

“ “ two  years. 

One 

u 

46 

66 

“ “ five  years. 

One 

a 

46 

66 

“ “ three  years. 

One 

a 

66 

64 

“ “ two  years. 

One 

a 

66 

64 

“ “ six  years. 

One 

66 

46 

66 

u “ six  years. 

One 

a 

66 

66 

Catarrh  fever  at  sixteen  months. 

One 

cc 

66 

66 

Fits  at  one  year. 

One 

u 

66 

66 

gathering  in  head  at  seven  months. 

One 

u 

46 

66 

Measles  at  four  years. 

One 

66 

66 

66 

Bilious  fever  at  three  years. 

One 

6b 

66 

46 

healing  of  ears  at  fourteen  months. 

One 

46 

66 

66 

congestion  of  brain  at  six  years. 

One 

66 

66 

66 

disease  of,  spine  at  four  years. 

One 

46 

66 

66 

Typhoid  fever  at  nine  years. 

12 


One  lost  hearing 
One  “ “ 

One  “ “ 

One  “ “ 

One  “ “ 


by  Spotted  fever  at  eight  years. 

“ fall  on  head  at  two  and  a half  years. 

“ treatment  for  scald  head  at  nine  months. 
“ whooping  cough  at  two  years. 

“ explosion  of  powder,  at  three  months. 


The  departure  of  another  year  invites  us  to  look 
back  upon  the  records  of  the  past,  and  draw  from  them 
whatever  lessons  of  wisdom  or  encouragement  they  may 
be  able  to  afford. 

While  we  regret  the  errors  and  defects,  the  delin- 
quencies and  failures  of  the  past,  we  have  reason  to  look 
forward  with  cheerful  hope  to  the  future. 

The  success  obtained  as  the  fruit  of  another  year’s 
labor  and  skill,  in  the  development  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties of  our  pupils,  is  gratifying,  and  encourages  the  ex- 
pectation that  greater  effects  may  yet  be  produced. 

When  the  various  ills  to  which  our  frail  nature  is 
subject  are  considered  by  themselves,  they  naturally 
tend  to  produce  gloomy  feelings,  and  to  excite  painful 
emotions.  But  when  they  are  viewed  in  their  broad 
connections,  they  are  generally  found  to  be  attended  by 
alleviating  circumstances.  Such  is  the  wise  economy 
of  a kind  Providence.  There  is  a principle  of  compen- 
sation in  the  natural  world,  and  so  also  in  the  moral. 
As  there  is  no  night,  however  dark,  without  its  morn- 
ing, and  with  us  no  winter,  however  cold,  without  its 
spring,  so  the  deep  affliction  of  the  deaf  mute  may  be 
compensated  by  the  sympathy  of  benevolence,  the  light 
of  education,  and  the  consolations  of  religion.  This 
Institution  is  an  educational  one.  It  is  not  an  Asylum, 
as  it  is  often  incorrectly  called.  It  was  designed  to  be 
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a medium  for  that  sympathy,  light,  and  consolation, 
which  is  referred  to  above.  To  make  it  such,  we  must 
become  able  to  reach  both  the  mind  and  the  heart.  To 
acquire  this  ability,  the  difficulties  encountered  appeared 
to  be  insuperable  for  thousands  of  years.  It  was  at 
length  found  that  the  signs  which  nature  suggested 
were  capable  of  great  extension,  and  that  by  them  ideas 
might  be  associated  with  words  in-  the  mind  of  the 
mute,  till  finally  he  could  express  his  own  ideas  in 
written  language.  His  mind  was  then  open  to  receive 
information  from  any  person  who  could  write  intelli- 
gibly. Many  of  these  elementary  signs  are  in  common 
use  with  us  all.  We  beckon  with  the  hand,  we  threaten 
with  the  finger  or  the  fist,  we  express  contempt  and 
disgust  by  the  features  of  the  face,  we  shrug  the  shoul- 
ders, we  kiss  the  hands  in  approbation,  clasp  them  in 
grief,  nod  the  head  for  affirmation  or  assent,  and  shake 
it  for  negation  or  dissent. 

That,  by  means  of  signs,  a practical  and  complete 
education  may  be  given  to  born  mutes  has  been  proved 
years  ago,  and  the  living  proofs  are  scattered  widely 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  far-spreading 

land. 

An  idea  is  entertained  by  many  that  we  use  a sign 
for  every  word,  and  that  in  this  way  we  converse  with 
mutes,  and  they  with  us ; but  this  is  an  erroneous  idea. 
The  signs  we  use  are  signs  for  thought,  wuthout  refer- 
ence to  words  at  all.  It  is  difficult  for  persons  accus- 
tomed to  spoken  language  to  conceive  how  this  can  be. 
The  use  of  thought-signs  enables  us  to  communicate  as 
rapidly  as  by  speech,  whereas  the  same  communication 
by  word-signs  would  be  long  and  tedious.  If  a dozen 
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persons  were  to  witness  a street  occurrence,  their  de- 
scriptions of  it  would  differ  greatly;  no  two  would  be 
alike. 

If  a narrative  should  be  presented  to  a dozen  mutes 
by  signs,  and  they  should  express  it  in  written  lan- 
guage, the  ideas  might  all  be  there,  but  there  would  be 
great  difference  in  the  language,  as  in  the  previous  case. 

If  we  should  give  a sign  for  each  separate  meaning 
of  a word,  some  words  would  have  upwards  of  fifty 
different  signs. 

An  example  is  presented  by  the  very  familiar  word 
“ to  draw.” 

A horse  was  drawing  a cart.  The  driver  drew  up  to 
a well.  He  drew  some  water  from  the  well.  He  drew 
the  head-stall  from  the  head  of  the  horse.  The  man’s 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  horse’s  way  of  drawing  up 
the  water  into  his  mouth.  He  drew  a bottle  from  his 
pocket,  and  drawing  a cork  from  the  bottle,  he  drank 
something  which  made  his  tooth  to  ache,  and  the  pain 
drew  tears  from  his  eyes.  He  drew  his  hand  across  his 
eyes  to  wipe  them.  He  went  to  a dentist,  and  found 
him  drawing  a picture.  The  dentist  soon  drew  his 
tooth.  The  man  drew  such  ugly  faces,  that  the  dentist 
drew  the  inference  that  it  was  painful.  The  man  drew 
some  money  from  his  pocket.  The  dentist  drew  a 
receipt.  The  man  drew  consolation  from  the  fact,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  that  tooth  to  draw  him  into  trouble 
again,  as  long  as  he  drew  the  breath  of  life.  We  now 
draw  to  a close. 

For  each  different  meaning,  we  must  have  different 
signs.  In  teaching  a vocabulary  of  words,  a sign  for  a 
primitive  meaning  is  generally  given  for  each  word,  but 
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this  sign  might  not  be  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  signs  asso- 
ciated with  that  word.  A person  having  a sign  for  each 
word  in  a long  vocabulary,  would  have  but  little  power 
of  conveying  thought  to  a deaf  mute  mind.  Many  per- 
sons think  there  is  a sign  for  each  word,  and  that  with 
a knowledge  of  these  signs,  a communication  with  the 
deaf  mute  is  at  once  established.  But  no  memory  either 
of  teacher  or  pupil  could  retain  such  a number  of  signs. 
From  the  few  signs  a mute  possesses,  we  teach  them  a 
system  of  signs  by  which  to  give  them  the  meaning  of 
words  and  the  principles  of  their  combination. 

We  need  teachers  who  are  familiar  with  the  princi- 
ples of  language.  The  study  of  other  languages  implies 
that  these  principles  are  understood,  and  a liberal  edu- 
cation supposes  that  a fund  of  general  information  has 
been 'acquired  to  furnish  illustrations,  and  give  ideas  on 
a great  variety  of  topics. 

Well  educated  teachers  therefore  are  important  for 
the  successful  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is 
often  asked,  why  teach  one  language,  only  to  teach 
another  ? Thus  making  double  labor. 

Because  the  condition  of  the  mute  is  peculiar.  From 
infancy  upward,  as  far  as  languge  is  concerned,  he  lives 
to  no  purpose.  Our  language  is  arbitrary,  complicated, 
unnatural,  and  difficult  to  acquire.  The  language  of 
signs  is  natural  to  the  mute,  and  enough  is  soon 
learned,  when  a number  are  associated  together,  to 
enable  the  teacher  to  teach  them  to  understand  and  use 
language  He  can  also  make  up  to  them  in  a measure 
what  they  had  lost  in  their  early  years.  Associating 
mutes  together  under  competent  instructors  is  the  most 
effectual  and  speedy  way  of  preparing  them  for  ming- 
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ling  with  the  world  and  becoming  useful  to  society  and 
themselves. 

The  efforts  of  the  Board  and  Ladies’  Committee  to 
promote  the  comfort,  improvement  and  happiness  of  the 
pupils,  are  appreciated  by  many,  if  not  all  of  them. 

Some  singular  facts  have  been  gathered  in  the  course 
of  our  experience,  which  do  not  admit  of  explanation 
on  any  known  principles. 

Some  years  ago,  there  was  a family  in  the  western 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  there  were  ten  children ; 
five  of  them  were  boys,  and  five  were  girls.  All  the 
boys  were  deaf  and  dumb,  and  all  the  girls  could  hear 
and  speak.  The  boys  have  all  been  pupils  in  this 
Institution. 

Another  family  resided  in  Maryland,  and  had  a num- 
ber of  children.  The  first  child  was  deaf,  the  next 
could  hear,  the  third  was  a deaf  mute,  the  fourth  could 
hear,  the  next  two  were  twins,  one  of  whom  could  hear, 
and  the  other  was  a deaf  mute.  A very  unaccountable 
principle  of  alternation  seemed  to  exist. 

Persons  unacquainted  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  often 
suppose  from  their  not  being  able  to  speak  that  they  are 
a quiet,  noiseless  class  of  persons,  and  that  the  officers 
and  teachers  have  a very  quiet  time  with  them.  The 
organ  of  articulation,  however,  being  perfect  in  all  the 
cases  that  have  come  under  our  observation,  the  mutes 
can  use  the  organ  effectively.  But  not  having  the  hear- 
ing to  direct  them,  they  make  a great  deal  of  noise,  often 
harsh  and  discordant.  From  the  same  cause,  also,  they 
are  noisy  in  handling  furniture  rudely,  and  shutting 
doors. 

With  regard  to  the  dispositions  of  mutes,  when  they 
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first  come  under  instruction,  many  are  rough  and  un- 
amiable.  Some  are  coarse,  with  scarcely  a spark  of  grati- 
tude, and  tending  to  the  brute. 

Many  are  quite  amiable,  and  show  that  they  feel 
grateful  for  favors  conferred.  Some  others  are  exceed- 
ingly amiable,  lovely,  and  angelic  in  their  dispositions. 
In  general,  deaf  mutes  are  contented  under  their  priva- 
tion, and  are  resigned  to  their  condition.  Some  do  at 
times  express  a strong  desire  to  hear  and  speak. 

A girl  of  sixteen  having  lost  her  hearing  at  the  age 
of  five,  and  having  been  under  instruction  five  or  six 
years,  was  asked  if  she  ever  wished  to  have  her  hearing 
and  speech  restored  ? She  wrote  the  following  answer 
uncorrected. 

When  I was  at  home  last  fall  I saw  my  sister  and 
her  husband  singing  hymns.  I recollected  so  strongly 
what  great  delight  I used  to  take  in  such  exercises,  that 
I never  felt  the  want  of  my  hearing  so  badly,  and  un- 
able to  restrain  myself  I had  to  leave  the  room. 

The  difficulties  mutes  have  to  encounter  are  great, 
and  at  times  greatly  try  their  patience. 

To  excite  them  to  mental  action,  and  to  induce  them 
to  take  an  interest  in  their  studies,  to  analyze  for  them, 
to  illustrate,  to  aid  them  in  fixing  their  attention,  to 
encourage  and  assist  them  in  their  efforts  at  improve- 
ment, is  often  wearisome  to  mind  and  body. 

Amid  all  these  disadvantages,  then,  to  lead  these 
dark  minds  from  obscurity  to  light,  from  ignorance  to 
knowledge,  and  point  them  to  heaven  and  immortality, 
may  be  a difficult  and  discouraging,  hut  it  is  a noble 
task. 
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Hoping  that  unwearied  effort  and  untiring  patience 
may  crown  the  coming  year  with  results  more  striking 
and  valuable  than  the  past,  we  commend  the  Institu- 
tion to  that  great  Being,  under  the  shadow  of  whose 
wing  we  may  ever  trust  for  prosperity  and  peace. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  B.  HUTTON, 

Principal , frc. 


January  1,  1867. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

LADIES’  COMMITTEE. 


To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

The  Ladies’  Committee  have  noticed  with  thankful- 
ness the  remarkable  absence  of  any  serious  sickness  in 
our  Institution  during  the  past  year.  They  think  that, 
under  Providence,  our  exemption  from  trouble  of  this 
kind  may  be  traced  in  great  part  to  the  large,  sunny, 
and  well  ventilated  bed  rooms  which  the  children  now 
occupy.  The  same  unceasing  and  judicious  care  as 
heretofore  is  faithfully  exercised  over  all  by  the  officers 
in  charge. 

While  there  have  been  few  note-worthy  events  in  our 
history  to  record,  the  ladies  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  attention  to  the  case  of  one  of  the  inmates  of  this 
Institution,  which  excites  their  heartfelt  sympathy.  C. 
B.,  left  an  orphan  in  infancy,  was  cared  for  by  a pitying 
woman  for  a time,  and  then  taken  in  at  one  of  the 
Orphan  Homes  that  bless  our  city.  When  a few  years 
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old,  an  attack  of  illness  deprived  him  entirely  of  his 
hearing,  and  almost  wholly  of  the  power  of  seeing,  one 
eye  being  quite  blind,  while,  in  the  other,  sight  remained, 
cloudy  and  obscure,  in  only  a portion  of  the  retina.  He 
was  admitted  to  our  Institution  as  a special  case.  As 
he  could  see  no  object  more  than  a few  inches  distant 
from  his  face,  he  could  not,  of  course,  receive  instruction 
in  the  class  room  with  the  other  children ; but,  by  the 
unwearied  personal  kindness  of  the  Principal,  he  has 
been  taught  to  read  and  write.  With  the  aid  of  a 
strong  magnifying  glass,  following  the  sunlight  from 
window  to  window,  he  has  mastered  the  contents  of  a 
great  number  of  volumes,  and  having  an  extraordinary 
memory,  has  become  quite  well  informed  on  many  sub- 
jects. Gentle  and  amiable  in  disposition,  he  is  a favorite 
with  all,  being  always  ready  to  do  any  little  errand  or 
service  in  his  power.  But  all  attempts  to  teach  him 
any  manual  employment  by  which  he  could  support 
himself,  have  hitherto  failed.  Shoemaking  and  tailor- 
ing, the  only  trades  taught  here,  both  require  good  eye- 
sight ; and,  considering  the  strong  probability  that  exists, 
that  he  will  in  time  lose  the  little  sight  he  now  pos- 
sesses, it  seems  imperative  that  he  should  learn  some 
trade  by  which  a blind  person  could  maintain  himself. 
The  six  years  allotted  to  the  pupils  at  this  Institution 
have  expired.  It  is  strictly  a school,  not  an  Asylum ; 
and  we  believe  that  all  has  been  done  for  him  here  that 
can  be  done.  As  he  can,  through  the  instruction  he 
has  here  received,  communicate  by  writing,  and  as  his 
articulation  is  quite  intelligible  to  those  accustomed  to 
intercourse  with  him,  it  would  not  now  be  difficult  to 
teach  him  one  of  the  trades  which  the  blind  successfully 
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pursue ; and  it  is  to  enable  him  to  obtain  this  necessary 
instruction  that  we  earnestly  appeal,  in  behalf  of  this 
afflicted  youth,  to  the  aid  and  sympathy  to  all  who  ap- 
preciate the  blessings  of  sight  and  hearing,  of  home  and 
friends. 

The  Library  in  the  Girls’  Department,  which  was 
commenced  three  years  since  by  the  Ladies’  Committee, 
has  so  increased  by  contributions  from  friends,  that  it 
now  contains  over  six  hundred  volumes.  A donation 
from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hutchinson,  of  about  one  hundred 
volumes,  in  addition  to  the  large  number  he  has  given 
to  the  Boys’  Library,  was  most  acceptable.  Again  and 
again,  we  are  told  of  the  great  benefit  and  pleasure 
which  this  library  is  to  the  inmates  of  our  Institution. 

The  ladies  of  this  Committee  are  happy  to  express  to 
the  Rev.  II.  A.  Boardman,  their  high  appreciation  of  his 
excellent  sermon  in  commemoration  of  our  beloved  and 
lamented  President,  Miss  Margaret  Latimer.  The 
delineation  of  her  truly  Christian  virtues  cannot  fail  to 
stimulate  others  to  follow  in  her  shining  path. 

We  owe  to  one  of  the  members  of  our  Committee,  the 
pleasure  of  inspecting  some  fine  articles  of  needlework 
and  knitting  from  the  Deaf  Mute  Institution  at  Vienna, 
together  with  its  last  annual  report.  Although  very 
lengthy,  the  pamphlet  gave  us  no  specimens  of  the  com- 
positions of  the  pupils ; and  the  general  impression 
which  we  gained  from  its  pages  was,  that  so  much  time 
was  consumed  in  the  rarely  successful  effort  to  teach 
the  children  to  articulate,  and  in  catechetical  instruc- 
tion, that  very  little  progress  could  be  made  in  general 
knowledge  compared  to  that  which  is  made  by  our  chil- 
dren in  the  same  period. 
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Trusting  that  the  Merciful  Protection  which  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  us  in  the  past,  will  be  continued  in  the 
future,  we  remain,  in  behalf  of  the  Ladies’  Committee, 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  H.  C.  LEWIS, 

Secretary. 

Philadelphia , December  31,  1866. 
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FOR  RECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS  FROM  JANUARY  1,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1866. 
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APPENDIX 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

By  a rule  of  the  Institution,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
received  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  annual  charge  is  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  for 
which  sum  everything  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual 
clothing  of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  tuition, 
stationery,  and  medical  attendance.  When  clothing  is  supplied 
by  the  parents,  two  hundred  dollars  a year  are  charged. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation.  Fractional  parts  of  any 
year  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $24  per  month. 

The  schools  are  closed  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  June , and 
are  re-opened  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September , at  which 
time  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  be  in  attendance.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a whole  class  should  be  retarded 
on  account  of  a pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance  every  six 
months. 

Parents  are  particularly  requested  not  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren before  the  vacation  has  commenced,  nor  to  retain  them  after 
it  has  ended. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible  to  write  the 
names  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Institution. 

This  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will  save  much 
valuable  time. 
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STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years  ; and, 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be  fur- 
nished, from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural  intel- 
lect of  the  child,  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional  malady 
that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution,  Philadelphia,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  a paper  with 
printed  questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers,  will  be  for- 
warded. After  the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned 
to  the  Institution.  The  applicant  will  soon  be  informed  of  the 
result  of  the  application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  fund  is  limited  ; new 
pupils  can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term 
allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  must 
be  made  by  the  Governor,  “ accompanied  by  the  certificate  of 
any  two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a magistrate,  to 
the  age,  circumstances,  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute  in  whose 
behalf  the  application  is  made.”  The  term  allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE, 

Application  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware  must  be 
made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 
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QUESTIONS. 

The  applications  for  the  admission  of  deaf  mutes  should  be 
accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

What  is  the  name  of  the  child  ? (mention  the  whole  of  its 
name.) 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child  ? (mention  the  year,  month,  day 
and  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside  V 
(mention  the  County  and  nearest  Post  Office.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child  ? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
is  it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on 
the  father’s  or  mother’s  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  smallpox  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  ? 

Was  it  born  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or 
disease  ? If  so,  how,  and  at  what  age  ? 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  before  mar- 
riage ? 


COMPOSITIONS, 

NCORRECTED,] 


A man  got  his  coat  and  cap  and  axe.  He  went  through  the 
woods  and  went  to  the  tree.  He  cut  down  the  tree  on  the  ground. 
A lion  went  to  the  man.  He  saw  the  lion.  He  feared  the  lion. 
He  climbed  up  the  other  tree  and  stood  on  the  branch.  He  was 
^afe  and  looked  at  the  lion.  The  lion  looked  at  the  man.  It 
mistaked  the  man.  It  went  away.  The  man  feared  came  to 
the  ground  and  ran  into  his  house.  He  told  his  parents  and 
surprised  them. 

HARRIET. 

ed  18  . Born  deaf.  In  school  1 year  and  3 months. 


A STORY  ABOUT  A YOUNG  GIRL. 

Many  years  ago,  in  Indiana,  a young  girl  walked  through  the 
woods,  and  she  looked  for  the  flowers  and  she  was  picking  the 
flowers  into  a basket,  and  she  searched  for  other  flowers,  and 
she  picked  the  flowers  into  the  basket,  and  she  wandered  distant 
miles  from  her  home.  The  Sun  went  down  and  it  become  dark. 
Her  parents  walked  through  the  woods,  and  they  searched  for 
the  girl,  and  they  could  not  find  her.  The  parents  came  to 
their  house  and  the  next  morning  the  parents  went  to  a house, 
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and  they  called  a hunter  and  they  told  him  about  the  lost  grl,  and 
the  hunter  with  his  dog  walked  through  the  woods,  and  the  dog 
scented  and  found  her,  and  the  dog  barked,  and  the  hunter 
came  to  see  the  young  girl,  and  he  carried  the  young  girl  and 
went  to  his  house,  and  the  parents  came  to  see  her,  and  they 
very  glad,  and  thanked  him  for  kindness,  and  they  took  the 
girl  home. 

T.  C.  C. 

Born  deaf.  Aged  15.  In  school  2 years. 


MY  FAMILY 

I was  horn  in  Fisher’s  Ferry,  Northumberland  County  Pa. 
and  a few  years  since  my  father,  mother,  brother  and  I removed 
the  furniture  to  the  town  of  Northumberland,  and  we  rode  on  a 
canal-boat  in  the  river,  and  arrived  at  the  town  of  Northumber- 
land Pa.  at  supper-time,  and  we  went  to  uncle’s  house  and  my 
mother,  and  father  talked  about  many  things  with  my  uncle.  I 
was  curious  to  see  the  garden  and  other  things,  and  my  cousin 
took  me  and  went  to  my  grandfather’s  house  and  they  were  glad 
to  see  me.  I was  crying,  because  I wanted  to  see  my  mother 
and  father  and  I ran  fast  and  my  cousin  followed  me  and  she 
caught  me  and  she  reproved  me  and  she  compelled  me  to  go 
hack  to  my  grandfather’s  house,  and  then  I became  Stubborn 
and  would  not  eat  any  dinner  and  then  my  grandfather  and 
grandmother  scolded  me  because  I was  a bad  little  deaf  and 
dumb  boy.  My  father  came  to  the  house  and  they  were  glad  to 
see  my  father  and  they  talked  to  him,  but  I am  deaf  and  dumb 
and  did  not  hear  or  know  what  they  were  talking  about.  A 
few  years  afterwards  two  of  my  friends  brought  me  to  the 
Penna.  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution.  I was  a s’tranger  in  the 
pretty  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  I was  curious  to  see  the  pic- 
tures and  curious  things  in  the  large  windows  of  the  magnificent 
stores,  but  my  friends  hurried  me  along  to  the  Institution  and 
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I did  not  like  to  stay  here,  my  friends  went  their  homes,  but 
now  I like  to  stay  here  very  much.  The  Matron  led  me  into 
the  office  and  then  the  Principal  told  me  to  look  at  the  pictures 
in  his  office,  and  I was  delighted  with  them,  because  they  were 
so  beautiful. 

THOMAS. 

Aged  18.  Lost  hearing  at  5 £ years.  In  school  3 years. 


CLOTHES. 

Clothes  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  wool  of  sheep,  flax  and 
cotton,  by  cutting  off  the  wool  of  the  sheep  by  means  of  shears, 
and  obtaining  the  flax  by  means  of  the  hands  of  the  people  I 
believe,  and  gathering  the  latter  by  the  hands  of  the  black 
people.  These  substances  are  very  greatly  useful  to  the  people 
who  put  them  on  their  bodies  to  keep  ofl'  the  cold  while  there  is 
no  fire  to  make  them  warm.  The  clothes  are  made  into  trow- 
sers,  and  coats,  jackets,  vests,  shirts,  &c.  The  trowsers  and 
jackets  and  vests  have  many  different  colors  on  them,  which  I 
see  almost  every  day  while  my  eyes  are  opened.  The  people 
sometimes  wear  black  clothes  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
their  fathers,  mothers,  brothers  or  sisters.  They  often  change 
them  into  gay  clothes  in  a short  time,  but  a few  of  them  wear 
them  as  a token  of  the  losses  of  their  affectionate  relatives,  till 
they  die. 

There  are  no  clothes  in  Esquimaux  country,  which  the  people 
do  not  wear,  but  they  chiefly  have  the  skins  of  animals  which 
they  wear. 

Many  rich  people  wear  highly  valuable  clothes  which  are  dif- 
ferent in  appearance  from  those  of  the  poor  people,  because  they 
are  hard  able  to  get  money  enough,  which  is  much  needed,  for 
them  to  buy  flour,  corn,  butter,  etc.  to  support  their  lives  in- 
stead of  buying  very  fine  clothes  for  them  without  need. 

In  Africa,  a few  of  the  black  people  have  little  clothes,  which 
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are  covering  around  their  waists  and  hips,  for  the  reason  is 
that  that  country  is  warm.  If  there  was  cold,  perhaps  they 
would  have  more  clothes  on  their  bodies  to  make  them  warm. 
Cloths  &c  are  conveyed  in  steamboats  and  steamships  and  in 
cars  drawn  by  Locomotive  Engines  all  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  world  on  where  the  people  live.  When  the  cloths  have 
reached  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  they  are  made  into  many 
various  sorts  of  garments  for  the  people.  The  sorts  of  the 
clothes  used  by  men  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  are  panta- 
loons, coats,  vests,  jackets,  shirts,  &c. 

R.  M.  H. 

Aged  19.  Born  deaf.  In  school  4 years. 


PHENOMENA. 

Phenomenon  in  a general  sense,  according  to  Webster,  is  an 
appearance  of  anything  visible,  or  whatever  is  presented  to  the 
eye  by  observation  or  experience,  or  whatever  is  discovered  to 
exist,  and  it  sometimes  denotes  a remarkable  or  unusual  appear- 
ance. There  are  a great  variety  of  phenomena,  the  remai’kable 
events  of  which  have  taken  place  in  all  different  parts  of  the 
world  from  the  great  creation  to  this  day.  I am  now  proceed- 
ing to  write  of  some  peculiar  phenomena  that  have  remarkably 
taken  place  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times.  I have  selected 
one  among  many  various  phenomena  recorded  in  the  Bible.  Once 
Moses  as  he  was  one  day  tending  his  father-indaw  Jethro’s 
flocks  on  Mount  Horeb,  cast  his  eyes  upward,  and  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  he  there  saw  a burning  bush  not  far  off,  and  it 
continued  to  burn  without  ceasing  ; therefore  he  advanced  to- 
wards the  phenomenon  and  was  going  to  ascertain  why  it  did  not 
cease,  when  he  heard  a loud  voice  from  the  phenomenon,  say- 
ing, “ Draw  not  nigh,  hither  ; put  off  thy  shoes  from  thy  feet, 
for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.” 

Behold  ! look  up  at  the  sky  after  a shower  during  the  shining 
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of  the  sun,  and  you  -will  see  in  the  east  a beautiful  phenomenon, 
such  as  the  rainbow  ; consisting  of  unsurpassably  beautiful  colors 
different  from  one  another  in  strips — red,  blue,  yellow,  &c.  The 
rainbow  is  a token  of  the  covenant,  by  which  God  promised  to 
Noah  that  He  would  never  drown  the  world  again.  Thus  the 
rainbow  is  sometimes  called  “ Noah’s  bow  of  promise.”  It  is 
very  uncommon  to  see  the  rainbow  at  night.  It  is  called  the 
lunar  rainbow.  The  solar  rainbow  I think  is  more  worthy  of 
our  admiration  than  the  lunar  one,  because  the  glorious  “king 
of  day”  is  the  source  of  light  which  is  in  fact  shared  by  the 
beautiful  “ queen  of  night”  to  beautify  the  lunar  rainbow ; but 
its  beauty  is  in  fact  somewhat  imperfect.  Mount  Vesuvius  is 
now  in  a burning  state  ; and  many  learned  writers,  and  even 
many  experienced  people,  have  hitherto  been  itched  with  the 
utmost  desire  to  pursue  essential  knowledge ; and  therefore 
many  of  them  as  adventurers  travelled  through  wherever  they 
expected  to  observe  wonderful  phenomenon  that  would  ensue  in 
their  various  travels  ; and  even  on  visiting  Mount  Vesuvius  and 
other  volcanoes,  they  often  approached  the  craters  to  observe 
the  j^henomenon ; but  if  desirous  to  watch  into  the  crater,  they 
must  be  very  careful  and  not  go  too  near,  or  else  they  might  be 
suffocated  by  the  mephitic  gasses  which  are  issuing  from  the 
craters,  or  frightened  by  the  unexpected  eruption,  which  would 
cause  them  to  stumble  and  fall  down,  and  they  might  roll  them- 
selves down  in  a very  dreadful  manner.  The  eruption  that  takes 
place  in  a volcano  is  called  a phenomenon.  In  fact  the  pheno- 
mena of  volcanoes  are  very  formidable  to  all  mankind. 

Although  Mt.  Vesuvius  is  now  in  a burning  state  like  some 
other  active  volcanoes,  it  sometimes  remains  quiet  for  several 
years.  At  very  remote  ages,  the  exact  time  of  which  it  is  not 
recorded  in  any  history,  but  perdtaps  before  the  Christian  era, 
the  crater  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  was  entirely  enclosed  by  the  earth 
which  was  at  that  time  teeming  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  even  grass 
of  various  kinds,  many  of  which  were  of  considerable  size  and 
height;  thus  the  eruptionless  object  remained  quiet  till  the 
eruption  was  about  to  blow  out ; seeming  as  if  it  had  been  a 
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bottle  filled  with  air  elastic  enough  to  blow  out  a cork,  and  even 
as  if  it  had  been  a person  about  to  burst  into  anger.  As  it  was, 
this  tremendous  volcano  remained  quiet  till  A.  D.  79,  when  it 
suddenly  broke  into  a very  tremendous  eruption,  and  caused  three 
famous  cities,  Pompeii,  Herculaneum  and  Stabise,  these  which  are 
known  in  ancient  history,  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  ashes  and 
melted  lava ; and  this  remarkable  phenomenon  excited  the 
greatest  alarm  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  three  cities,  many 
of  whom  had  previously  escaped  ; but  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  love  of  money  deprived  many  others  of  their  lives.  At 
this  time  many  neighboring  people  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the 
tremendous  phenomenon,  but  inferred  that  it  was  god  Jupiter 
who  had  laid  severe  blame  upon  them  for  letting  the  Christians 
increase  in  number.  Thus  many  phenomena  are  very  common 
and  even  familiar  in  various  places  of  the  world. 

The  salt-mines  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  Cracow  in 
Poland,  are  inhabited  by  a great  number  of  people,  many  of 
whom  never  see  the  sky.  They  would  probably  wonder  at  and 
even  admire  the  phenomena  they  should  see  anywhere  in  the 
world  if  they  should  come  out  of  the  mines. 

K. 

Aged  19.  Lost  hearing  at  9 months.  In  school  6 years. 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

From  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb , Vol  I. 

It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  deaf  persons  who  could  hear  in 
early  life,  and  who  retain  some  recollection  of  the  sound  of  words, 
to  produce  poetry  possessing  a good  degree  of  merit.  But  the 
case  is  very  different  when  one  who  was  born  totally  deaf,  and 
has  remained  so  for  his  whole  life,  acquires  the  power  of  writing 
poety,  in  which  the  laws  that  govern  this  kind  of  composition 
are  rarely,  if  at  all,  violated.  How  shall  he  who  has  not  now, 
and  who  never  has  hacf  the  sense  of  hearing;  who  is  totally 
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without  what  the  musicians  call  an  “ ear,”  succeed  in  preserving 
all  the  niceties  of  accent,  measure  and  rhythm?  We  should 
almost  as  soon  expect  a man  born  blind  to  become  a landscape 
painter,  as  one  born  deaf  to  produce  poetry  of  even  tolerable 
merit.  Accordingly,  such  cases  are  very  rare.  Indeed,  among 
the  thousands  of  educated  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  we  know  of  but  one  example  of  the  kind.  We 
refer  to  John  Carlin,  a former  pupil  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  now  a miniature  painter  of 
decided  merit  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  Carlin  is  totally 
deaf,  and  has  been  so  from  his  birth  ; but,  notwithstanding  this 
misfortune,  he  has  produced  several  pieces  of  poetry,  which,  not 
only  in  thought  and  feeling,  but  also  in  respect  to  mere  poetic 
art,  would  scarcely  do  discredit  to  many  a writer  of  established 
reputation  among  us.  At  our  request,  Mr.  C.  has  communicated 
the  following  article  for  publication  in  our  Annals.  It  is  now 
published  precisely  as  it  came  from  his  own  hand.  We  have  not 
felt  ourselves  at  liberty  to  add,  subtract  or  change  the  position 
of  a single  word.  Mr.  Carlin  sometimes  employs  rhyme  as  well 
as  blank  verse  in  his  poetical  efforts. 

EDITOR. 

THE  MUTE’S  LAMENT. 

BT  JOHN  CARLIN,  A.  M.,  A BORN  MUTE. 

I move — a silent  exile  on  this  earth  ; 

As  in  his  dreary  cell  one  doomed  for  life, 

M.y  tongue  is  mute,  and  closed  ear  heedeth  not; 

No  gleam  of  hope  this  darkened  mind  assures 
That  the  blest  power  of  speech  shall  e’er  be  known. 
Murmuring  gaily  o’er  their  pebbly  beds 
The  limpid  streamlets,  as  they  onward  flow 
Through  verdent  meadows  and  responding  woodlands, 

Vocal  with  merry  tones — I hear  them  not. 

The  linnet’s  dulcet  tone  ; the  robin’s  strain  ; 

The  whippowils;  the  lightsome  mock-bird’s  cry, 

When  merrily  from  branch  to  branch  they  skip, 

Flap  their  blithe  wings,  and  o’er  the  tranquil  air 
Diffuse  their  melodies — I hear  them  not. 

The  touches-lyrie  of  the  lute  diving, 
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Obedient  to  the  rise,  the  cadence  soft, 

And  the  deep  pause  of  maiden’s  pensive  song, 

While  swells  her  heart  with  love’s  elated  life, 

Draw  forth  its  mellow  tones — I hear  them  not. 

Deep  silence  over  all,  and  all  seems  lifeless; 

The  orators  exciting  strains  the  crowd 
Enraptured  hear,  while  meteor  like  his  wit 
Illuminates  the  dark  abyss  of  mind— 

Alone,  left  in  the  dark — I hear  them  not. 

While  solemn  stillness  reigns  in  sacred  walls, 

Devotion  high  and  awe  profound  prevail, 

The  balmy  words  of  God’s  own  messenger 
Excite  to  love,  and  troubled  spirits  soothe — 

Religion’s  dew-drops  bright — I feel  them  not. 

From  wearied  search  through  long  and  cheerless  ways 
For  faithless  fortune,  I,  lorn,  homeward  turn  ; 

And  must  this  thankless  tongue  refuse  to  breathe 
The  blest  word  “Mother,”  when  that  being  dear 
I meet  with  steps  elastic,  full  of  joy 
And  all  the  fibres  of  this  heart  susceptive 
Throb  with  our  nature’s  strongest,  purest  love? 

Oh,  that  this  tongue  must  still  forbear  to  sing 
The  hymns  sublime,  in  praise  of  God  on  high ; 

Whilst  solemnly  the  organ  peals  forth  praises, 

Inspired  and  deep  with  sweetest  harmony ! 

Though  sad  and  heavy  is  the  fate  I bear, 

And  I may  sometimes  wail  my  solitude, 

Yet  oh,  how  precious  the  endowments  He, 

T’  alleviate,  hath  lavished,  and  shall  I 
Thankless  return  his  kindness  by  laments? 

0,  Hope ! How  sweetly  smileth  Heavenly  Hope 
On  the  sad,  drooping  soul  and  trembling  heart! 

Bright  as  the  morning  star  when  night  recedes, 

His  genial  smile  this  longing  soul  assures 
That  when  it  leaves  this  sphere  replete  with  woes, 

For  Paradise  replete  with  purest  joys, 

My  ears  shall  be  unsealed  and  I shall  hear; 

My  tongue  shall  be  unbound  and  I shall  speak, 

And  happy  with  the  angels  sing  forever ! 
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